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PREFACE, 



In presenting this Volume of "OCCASIONAL POEMS 
AND Verses " to the notice of the Public the Author 
thinks it right to state that at the times when very many 
of them were written he had no intention of ever giving 
them to the public in book form. The pieces in the 
Volume are a selection from those which have from time 
to time been published in newspapers, and also from the 
manuscript poems of the Author. Those which are now 
for the first time published are marked in the contents 
with an asterisk. 

Without any wish either to arm or to disarm critics 
it may be stated that this book is not published at the 
earnest solicitation of friends, and it may also be stated 
that a number of pieces which some friends suggested 
should be included are excluded^ because the political 
leanings of, or the satirical allusions in such are of too 
personal a character. If those which are of a political 
cast should appear to be rudely expressed, it must be 
remembered that the persons of whom notice is taken, 
are fair objects of political as well as poetical animad- 
version. This is said not so much for the purpose of 
excusing, as of explaining the rights of publication. 

July, 1893. 
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THE BORDER HILLS. 

The Border hills ! the Border hills ! 

I love them with a cordial love, 
And every nerve and fibre thrills 

When on a peak I stand above 
The rolling landscape, that below 

Seems like a sea of rounded waves. 
That without life, or ebb, or flow. 

On every side the tempest braves. 

The Border hills ! the Border hills ! 

In beauty stud the Border land, 
And from their sides bright sparkling rills 

Flow on to Tweed's or Teviot's strand ; 
And while they flow through Border vales. 

Far from the city's constant ills, 
I'll love, until life's vigour pales. 

My country's guards — the Border hills. 



The Border hills ! the Border hills. 

Their very names are dear to me ; 
And memory, glancing backward, fills 

My mind with scenes of youthful glee, 
When on their steep and grassy sides 

I played with those now far away, 
And chased the butterfly and bee. 

When shone the sun with sultry ray. 

The Border hills ! the Border hills ! 

Green-robed are they *neath summer's sun ; 
They too, when dull November chills 

All life, look sombre, gray, and dun. 
When winter rages with its storms. 

And drifting snow each valley fills, 
I love to watch the august forms 

That guard our land — the Border hills. 



OCTOBER, 

Upon the woods the mellow tints 

Of autumn now are seen, 
And leaves are russet, brown and gold. 

And varied hues of green ; 
While soughing breezes, rushing by. 
Proclaim that winter now is nigh. 

The sun, uprising from his couch. 

Looks dim at dawn of day. 
Nor e*en while travelling to the west, 

Shines with his wonted ray ; 
Shorn of his heat and glory, he 
Sinks in the west regretfully. 

At night the dull clouds veil the stars. 
And shroud the earth in gloom, 

While frequent showers, with biting force, 
Announce the autumn's doom ; 

And as the month draws to an end. 

Bid winter with its storms attend. 



IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 

Is life worth living? I answer yea ; 

If you live It well, as you ought to do ; 
If you render to all your brother men, 

The love and the charity that is their due. 

No man has a right to stand aloof 
And see others suffer pain and grief ; 

*Tis the duty of all to do what can 
Be done to help or to give relief. 

Has your neighbour a burthen hard to bear? 

Has your friend a sorrow that bows him low ? 
Is your enemy stricken with pain or want ? 

Then help to all be thou swift to show. 

As you sow now, so the world must reap, 
As you work now, so the world shall gain : 

Then try to make of this earth a heaven, 
By crushing out want, and woe, and pain. 

Your course will then be a blessed way, 
And when the angel of death shall call 

On you to resign to nature the gift 
Of life, and to meet with the fate of all. 
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You will meet that fate with a fearless eye, 
And a steadfast hope that the world will be 

The better in the ages yet to come, 

That it has been trod for a time by thee. 

Oh, my brother man, if my simple words 

A kind resolve in your breast should wake. 
Go forth to the suffering and stricken ones, 

And gladden the hearts that are ready to break- 
Be kind and gentle to one and all. 

Be honest and true to rich and poor, 
Be brave and strong and with cheering words 

Teach all to bear what no skill can cure. 

Death is a friend, and he comes to all, 
Look to that hour when he comes to thee. 

As an hour thrice blessed, for then at last 
From sorrow and pain you shall ever be free. 

Ay, free as the winds that blow from the pole, 
Free as the tempests that cross the main. 

Free from the life you have lived when here, 
Never to live, or to suffer again. 



THROUGH FIFTY YEARS. 

Thus far have I travelled along life's road, 
And ever since my tongue could wag 

I've little done that could put me to shame, 
Perhaps done less of which to brag. 

But oftentimes when I have looked back 
O'er the hard and rugged way I've trod, 

I have wished to have a smoother track, 
In the evening of life an easier road. 

I have struggled and worked as best I could. 
And tried as day after day sped on 

To do to my fellow men as I would 

They had dotie to me in time now gone. 

The fortune that favours the rich and great. 
And places them high above the rest, 

I longed for, in order that I might get 

A draught of knowledge, the purest and best. 

Have I failed ? let the answer come from those 
Who started with me fifty years ago ; 

'Tis not for me to boast of the fight 

I have fought with want, and care, and woe. 



But. I feel that when death with its icy pall, 
Shall still voice and nerve, and I quiet lie 

In the last long sleep that must come to all, 
Unheeding though foes or friends stand by ; 

That the work of my life will bear witness for me. 

When the fight is o*er and the battle done. 
That the footprints left will make it clear 

That though lying dead, I had fought and won. 
July, 1884. 



DUTY, 



If in our pathway lie 

Duties to be done. 
If right before us looms 

A goal to be won ; 
Oh ! then my soul be not afraid. 
But summon patience to thine aid. 

With constant effort toil. 
And let each coming morn 

See progress surely made. 

Though heart and soul be worn ; 

And wounded with the deadly strife. 

We wage against the ills of life. 
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Let every day renew 

The war that thus we wage, 
Till we — the victory ours — 

No more in strife engage ; 
But unto all, the hand of peace 
Extend while hostile feelings cease. 



THE FAREWELL, 

Let no thought of the fate that may be mine. 

Pale the roses that mantle on thy cheek ; 
Though I fall where a thousand lances shine, 
*Tis duty calls, and I must not repine, 
I am sworn by oaths I will never break. 

Who ought to fight if I were to turn back. 
Nay, banish forever the craven thought ; 
A worse fate by far than gibbet or rack. 
Is his who treading in the coward's track. 
Shame and disgrace on himself has brought 

I may chance to fall on a foreign shore. 

Though I hope that there I shall gather fame; 
For if need there be I will march through gore, 
Like a Briton fight till the struggle o'er, 
I return with honour and brighter name. 



I leave thee in hope that a few short years 

Will See me return again to thy side, 
To leave thee no more a prey to the fears 
That wound thy heart, but to dry all thy tears, 
And sail with thee ever adown life's tide. 



HIS LAST WORDS. 

During the United States Civil War, at the battle of Five Forks, 
which was fought on April i, 1865, between the Federal General Sheridan 
and the Confederate General Lee, an officer, who was mortally wounded, 
is said to have spoken to one who tried to assist him, a short time before 
his death, in words such as follow : — 

Raise me up and bring me water from the brook that 
runneth by, 

I am weary of the battle's roar, its turbulence and din ; 

I am wounded to the death, and feel I soon must die, 

What reck I now for friends or foes who either lose or 
win. 

For my heart is throbbing wildly, beating fast with heavy 
pain. 

And I feel that all life's longings from me have for ever 
fled; 

My life's blood ebbeth fast away, I struggled have in vain. 

And soon I feel my spirit shall from earth its course 
have sped. 



What though I dreamed of future days, of honour and 
renown, 
Won by the onward plodding of my earnest heart and 
hand ; 
My anguished frame is weary, and this world I now 
disown, 
I am waiting for the messenger that visits every land. 



He is coming through the darkness that is gathering 
round me now. 
See ! he brandishes his sickle, purple stained with 
bloody dye ; 
Now the sweat of death is oozing from my cold and 
pallid brow, 
And I leave this earth of turmoil, in the silent grave 
to lie. 




MA y. 

When summer blooms o'er hill and lea, 
And nature seems all glad and smiling. 
The eye and ear alike beguiling, 

1 long to wander forth with thee, 
the song-birds harmony. 
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My heart feels gladsome, light, and gay, 
My soul to nature's joys is waking, 
Thoughts sullen, dark, and dull forsaking ; 
The dawning of a brighter day. 
Drives sad and gloomy thoughts away. 

Through fairy scenes the river flows. 
With pleasant murmur gently laving 
The sloping bank with wild flowers waving ; 

Its sunlit bosom brightly glows, 

And back celestial radiance throws. 

The cowslip and the primrose sweet. 
In shady dells unseen are blushing ; 
While riv'lets like soft music gushing 
From rock to rock, the charms complete, 
That make my soul love such retreat. 

In such I love to sit for hours. 

And watch the fitful sunbeams streaming. 
And through the tangled brushwood gleaming ; 

New beauties adding to the flowers, 

That deck those lovely glens of ours. 

Through scenes like these then let us rove. 
And taste the joys of nature's spreading. 
The hours by us may pass unheeding. 
We'll murmur vows of fondest love. 
And future days their truth shall prove. 
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SONNET— HOME SICKNESS. 

The lonely exile on a foreign strand 

Pines for the home where his first breath he drew, 
His anxious eye surveys the ocean blue; 

In thought again he treads his native land, 

And greets his friends and clasps each proffered hand; 
His heaving breast and heightened colour show 
What feelings in his bosom swell and glow ; 

A subtle power hath o'er his .soul command, 
Creating forms that meet his raptured glance, 

Conjoined to memory's tender ties, refined 

Imagination sways his longing mind ; 
And now the dreamer wakes, the vast expanse 

Of surging billows, crested white with foam, 

Yet rolls between him and his much-loved home. 



ADA'S REVERIE. 

Subdued the beating of my heart is now, 
No trace of sorrow past bedims my eye ; 

Yet while I musej I feel upon my brow 

A deeper brand than Cain's is stamped indelibly. 
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Yes ! time has not been wasteful of its power, 
But on my forehead wrought its lines of care ; 

And made me often curse the passing hour 
That ravaged features, once surpassing fair. 

I only live to suffer — yet again 

For me life may have passiveness and peace, 
And silent days of quiet, free from pain. 

Though memories of the past can never cease. 

Ah ! that dead past, before me now it stands, 
And seems as real as aught on earth below ; 

While friendship, honour, love, affection's bands 
Again enchant and make my bosom glow. 

Tis but a dream, yet of a blissful kind. 
And from the poignancy of present ill 

Abstracts the baleful essence, while the mind 
Discovers new and onerous duties to fulfil. 

Man lives not for himself alone ; are all 
Not bound together by eternal laws ? 

Which ever moving action's springs, enthrall 
Mankind, though man is slow to own the cause. 
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THE WANDERING JEW'S CONFESSION. 



I first read Eugene Sue's romance of "The Wandering Jew'* about 
forty-three years ago. It made a strong impression on my mind, more 
particularly the portion which had a special reference to the Wandering 
Jew himself. The legend on which Sue founds his romance does not 
appear to have been known much before the year 1228. The main points are 
as follow — When Jesus Christ was on his way to be crucified, a Jew named 
Ahasuerus struck or pushed him when he stopped to rest, saying, ** Go 
on, go on" ; Jesus looked at him and said, ** I shall soon be at rest, but thou 
shalt go on, until you see me again." Ahasuerus was immediately seized 
with an irresistible desire to wander, and leaving his wife, friends, and 
home, went off, no one knew whither. A person claiming to be the 
Wandering Jew was seen by several persons in Armenia about the year 
1220. He was also seen at Strasburg in or about the year 1380. In the 
year 1542 he appeared at Hamburg. He appeared in the Netherlands in 
1575* ^"^ ^^ again re-appeared in Strasburg five years later. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century he was seen in the West Indies, and 
then in France in 1604. His last appearance was at Brussels in 1774. 
(See an article in "Chambers' Book of Days," Vol. I., p. 534). In the 
verses which follow I have adopted the Catholic and Christian idea, of the 
expiation of wrong-doing through suffering, and the consequent idea of 
sin such as is laid to the charge of Ahasuerus, being pardoned when 
penitential confession is made. 



Oft when I kneel at sainted martyrs' shrine, 
A blissful thrill pervades my every sense, 

I'm conscious of a radiance divine, 
That seems to flow from distances immense, 
Whose rays benign a healing power dispense. 
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Though deep my sin, I feel assured that soon 
My agonising 'plaint will reach the ear 

Of Heaven's great Lord, who will accord the boon 

I long have craved. Repentance more sincere 

Cannot ascend to Heaven, up from this sin-cursed 
sphere. 

Let those beware who are of passions strong, 
Lest in some heedless moment they, perchance, 

May do as I have done — a fearful wrong. 

To which the soul looks back with shrinking glance. 
Like wearied traveller o'er a drear expanse. 

A pilgrim sad, I've trod earth's every clime. 

And paused but once to rest, and then the thought 

Unbidden came, that I once on a time 

Had grievous insult to the Saviour brought. 

And like a knave accursed, his sufferings set at 
naught. 

A power, mysterious, onward moves my feet. 
And makes me hasten past the cottage door. 

And shun the lordly hall and snug retreat ; 

Although ofttimes when wretched and footsore, 
I long to stop and rest for evermore. 

i 
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And eighteen hundred weary years have fled 

Since I reviled him on that fatal day, 
Since then IVe had nowhere to lay my head ; 

And while o*er me this mystic power holds sway, 

I, full of saddest thought, must tread my toilsome 
way. 

I long for death, while others cling to life, 
Grasping with eager hands earth's gilded toys ; 

I know that all is foolishness and strife. 
And party hubbubs in which few rejoice. 
For soon the victory on the victor cloys. 

Now joy illumes my breast, my eyes I strain. 
And in the future, near at hand, I see 

A limit to my weary life of pain — 
An end unto my years of misery, 
O, blessed death ! thou com'st to set me free. 

Before my sight the Nazarene appears, 

His gentle face full of compassion glows ; 

My sin is pardoned — now the many years 

Tve passed on earth seem nought compared with 
those 

I'll spend on high, released from earthly woes. 
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Heaven opens to my view — O, glorious change 
From darksome, weary nights and wretched days ; 

Now with the saints of God for aye Til range ; 
Give grateful honours and exultant praise 
To Him who grace to all extends always. 



ITALY. 

Men have conspired to keep the earth in dread, 

Priests who ne'er felt a pang at sight of woe 

Have leagued themselves with kings, whose hands dyed 
red 

Are reeking hot with human gore — but lo ! 

A time has come when earth a change shall know. 

Thrones are overturned that once defiant stood. 

As rocks, 'gainst which Atlantic billows roar, 
Brave long the fury of the angry flood. 

Through time, in fragments huge, bestrew the shore, 

So they succumb at length, and fall to rise no more. 

B 
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An outcast king, discrowned and exiled, roams ; 
Few shed for him the sympathising tear ; 

For history points to desolated homes ; 
His reign was one of terror, ruin near 
Made life unloved, death welcomed without fear. 

How changed is now the aspect of that land ; 
Another prince the regal sceptre sways, 

Dispenses justice with impartial hand, 
While rival states look on in rapt amaze, 
As he, the people's choice, consults their good always. 

Fair Neapolitia's sunny plains resound 
With joyous greetings to the victor king ; 

On every hand what gladsome hearts are found. 

From morn to eve a ransomed people sing, 

And with their songs of joy Heaven's vaulted arches 
ring. 

And now, released from tyranny's galling chain. 
That land renowned shall live in history's page, 

In coming years obliterate the stain 

By priestcraft made. Fell bigotry's foul rage 
Surpasses far the crimes of every age. 

April, i86i. 
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THE SONG OF THE HOPELESS. 

The world is speeding by me, 

With a wild and crashing roar ; 
And I sit and long for quiet, 

With a heart forForn and sore. 
For friends I had are faithless. 

And my days they onward pass 
With a dull and cheerless motion, 

Like to sands within a glass. 

I no pleasure have in living. 

For within me hope is dead. 
So I long for rest and quiet. 

Life seems heavy even as lead — 
Like to lead when it is dropped 

In a dark and silent sea. 
That with plunge so dull and sullen. 

Sinks in the immensity. 

Let me leave this earth of trouble, 
Let me sleep the sleep that knows 

No awaking to fresh sorrows. 
Let my griefs come to a close. 
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And when silently I slumber, 
While the grass above me grows, 

I shall not care for falsest friends, 
Nor yet for sternest foes. 



SONNET— TO INDUSTRY. 

By Teviot*s grassy banks I sit and gaze, 
And mark the glancing of its silver tide, 
As onward to the Tweed its waters glide ; 

While o*er my mind come thoughts of former days, 

When ruthless feuds and fierce and bloody frays 
Made the rich vales to echo with the cries 
Of those now joined by kindlier, closer ties 

Than augured seers the borderland could raise. 

The sounds of strife no more our ears assail, 

Now gladness reigns throughout each peaceful 
vale; 

For there, industry's votaries are seen. 

With cheerful face and honest upright mein, 

Their lives devoting unto nobler ends 

Than slaughtering foes and sacrificing friends. 
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THE MOTHERS LAMENT FOR HER BOY, 

The cold hand of death has entered our house, 

And taken our dear boy away ; 
O ! sad was my heart, my tears fell fast. 

Weeping for grief that day. 
I gazed on the face of my only boy, 

I wished I had died instead ; 
The world has nought worth living for now, 

I said as I gazed on the dead. 

I parted the golden hair on his brow, 

I closed his death glazed eyes ; 
I wiped the foam from his cold white lips. 

Once red with vermilion dyes. 
The hopes I cherished are now all o'er. 

For my boy is lifeless clay ; 
Like a lovely flower, he bloomed for an hour, 

Then withered and passed away. 
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DEA TH. 

Death is our friend indeed, and gently he 
From this perturbed scene of daily strife — 
This jugglery — this rioting, called life. 

Draws us away and makes us cease to be. 

And life when gone, is gone beyond recall ; 
No favourites has death, his keen shafts strike 
The high, the low, the rich, the poor alike — 

The peasant and the peer in cottage or in hall. 

The hero's high renown, the conqueror's fame. 
Though bright for ages, through the lapse of years 
Fades in the universal gloom and disappears ; 

Oblivion over all asserts its claim. 

All men have died through countless ages past, 
And earth, the theatre of man's pomp and pride, 
Hath giant conflicts seen, yet side by side 

The vanquished and the victors lie at last. 

Why should we shrink from what must be our lot ? 
Then let us live resigned, nor fear to die, 
But calmly wait our time with steadfast eye. 

And undismayed, though soon to be forgot. 
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Then welcome, death, thou art a friend to me, 
Shrouding the future in a mystic veil ; 
Untried existence lies beyond the real, 

Unbroken rest succeeds life's misery. 



IVAN, THE SIBERIAN EXILE, TO FEODORA. 

Amid the gloom of forests vast, 
My thoughts have turned to thee ; 

And oft when bending 'neath the blast 
IVe felt an ecstasy 

That made my sufferings less appear, 

Though of my life in constant fear. 

When darkness drew her sable fold. 

And watch-fires all the wild 
Illumed with lurid tongues of gold. 

Then thoughts of thee beguiled 
The long dull silence of the night. 
And saddening feelings put to flight. 
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And when the morning with her smiles 
Proclaimed the coming day, 

And we again prepared for toils 
That made hope sink away ; 

Again within my breast would rise 

The hopes inspired by thine eyes. 

Oh, thou hast been my heart's solace 

In danger's darkest hour ; 
As plans for freedom throve apace. 

Thy image gave me power 
And nerved my arm to strike the blow, 
That laid another tyrant low. 

Oh, thou hast been my soul's solace. 

And even when far apart, 
I felt that time could ne'er efface 

My image from thy heart ; 
And all my feelings fonder grew. 
The more my fancy dwelt on you. 

And now, all toils and dangers past, 
With fervent love for thee, 

I come — my heart throbs wild and fast- 
To ask, "Art thou yet free ;" 
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Oh, speak the word and let me know, 
If bliss is mine, or bitter woe. 

For on the words you utter now 
Depends the future of my fate ; 

Should you refuse and break the vow 

That once you vowed — ah, then, too late ; 

I'll know that I have loved in vain. 

And peace can never know again. 



THE BROTHERHOOD. 

A happy time is coming. 

When force, and fraud, and woe. 
Will be known but as memories, 

Of a time long ago. 
Kings will not then reign over men. 

But universal kindness 
Will be the rule for one and all. 

And chains of love shall bind us 
In a Brotherhood. 



A happy time is coming. 

Soon, soon it will be here, 
To glad the heart of every one. 

To dry up every tear. 
O, then no poor from door to door 

Will beg a subsistence ; 
But all who live, their aid will give 

To keep up the existence 

Of the Brotherhood. 

A happy time is coming, 

O, ye faint of heart hope on, 
And the thought of it will cheer you. 

As ye 'neath oppression groan. 
For truth and right shall conquer might, 

The chains which now surround us 
Will break in twain, and free, even then, 

We'll hail all those who bound us 
In the Brotherhood. 
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WHITLA W BRAES. 

happy were the days 

1 spent at Whitlaw braes, 
Pu'ing haws and slaes, 

A merry hearted boy ; 
Now a' thae days are fled, 
And mingled with the dead 
Are those who with me sped. 

To taste that youthful joy. 

I do remember well 

A pretty little dell, 

Where we used to sit and tell 

Tales of bygone days ; 
And often when I dream, 
I in fancy fondly seem 
To wander by the stream 

That winds by Whitlaw braes. 

If e'er the time should come 
When far from friends and home, 
My fate shall be to roam ; 

The thought of Whitlaw braes 
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Will cause my heart to long 
With feelings deep and strong, 
Once more to be among 

Those scenes of early days. 



CICERO. 

In reading Cicero^s classic page, 

A strange delight is found ; 
His wisdom sparkles like the dew 

That falls upon the ground. 
His cultured thought, his polished ease. 

His clear and perfect style 
Bespeak a man who felt that words 

Were not meant to beguile. 

In every page we feel his power. 

His language charms our mind ; 
In him we see the wondrous art 

Of public speech, refined. 
A noble tone breathes in each line. 

And moves the hidden springs 
That make vibrations, sweet and clear, 

Pervade all common things. 
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By him the highest thought is reached 

That makes men love each other ; 
By him the lowest note is touched — 

A note no art can smother. 
He speaks even yet, as erst he spoke 

To Romans free or slave ; 
He shows us how to live or die, 

Our fatherland to save. 



MY AIN TRUE LOVE AND ME, 

In the gladsome days o* summer, 

My ain true love and me 
Sat mony a sunny afternoon 

Aneath a rowan tree, 
And dreamed o' future days o' bliss, 

That alas ! were not to be. 

The birds on the trees were singing, 

Fu' blithe and gay to see, 
And gently the winds were playing 

Sweet music for her and me. 
Cheering our heart wi' pleasing hopes 

O' things that couldna be. 
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Gentle and fair was my true love. 

As nymph o' the coral sea ; 
Her voice had a sweet and winning sound 

Like to softest melody ; 
Never a woman's on this fair earth, 

Such magic had for me. 

And I loved her wi' such fondness 

That no words can ever gie 
Anything like a perfect notion 

How dear she was to me ; 
I only seemed to live in her smile, 

Or the light o' her bonnie e*e. 

But the days o' summer fled away, 

And winter dark and dree 
Came chilling the hearts wi' sadness, 

O' my ain true love and me ; 
And our hopes o' happiness d! fled, 

As the leaves fell frae the tree. 

Ere the leaves were on the tree again. 
My true love was gane frae me, 

For death had laid his cold hand on her 
And hindered he wadna be ; 
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Sae a gaping void was left in my heart, 
And the saut tear dim'd my e'e. 

And although sin' syne it's mony a year, 
When the leaves fa' frae the tree 

And winter covers, wi' spotless robes 
O' virgin snow, the lea, 

I sadly mourn for my ain true love 
That was reft away frae me. 



CLARIBELL. 

I've come to tell to you, my love, 

What all the world knows, 
How my soul has been enraptured. 

How with love my bosom glows ; 
How nor day nor night I rest. 

But feel that I must tell 
The tale to you who are the cause 

Of all, sweet Claribell. 

Since first I saw thy fairy form. 
And marked thy gentle ways ; 
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Since first I heard thy dulcet voice 
To me speak words of praise ; 

I've felt a feeling new and strange, 
Grow o'er me like a spell, 

And knew that it was love for thee. 
Oh ! beauteous ClaribelL 

All night I lie and dream of thee, 

And when the dawn appears 
And I awake, ah ! then my dreams 

Give place to hopes and fears. 
I long to hasten to thy side. 

My love I long to tell, 
And ask if you can love me too, 

My darling ClaribelL 

Veil not your limpid eyes, my love. 

Hide not your face from me, 
One glance, one look, one word is all 

That now I ask of thee. 
Your face with burning blushes glows, 

I know you love me well, 
I kiss you, and I thank you thus, 

My own loved ClaribelL 



February 4, 1864. 
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LO V E. 

Didst thou ever taste that feeling 

Which is known as Love's revealing, 

When the heart with deep emotion thrills unto the very 
core, 

When life's crimson current gushing 

Through our veins is madly rushing 

Into channels that it never had so madly coursed before ? 

If thou hast not, then a pleasure 

Sweet and blissful beyond measure 

Of aught thou canst imagine, for thee yet may be in 
store ; 

It will free thy soul from sadness, 

And impart to thee a gladness 

Higher, holier, than thy spirit soaring ever felt before. 

Oft youth, on Hope's bright pinions, 

Dreams of rich and rare dominions — 

Dominions he has conquered and now sways the sceptre 
o'er. 

When his thoughts around him glancing 

Rouse desires so entrancing. 

That all dreams of fame and glory he repels for evermore. 
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And the maid who in the gloaming 

With her lover goes a-roaming, 

Among the shady thickets where she oft had roamed 
before, 

Craves no higher boon from Heaven, 

Than that love her life may leaven, 

That the love of him beside her may be hers for evermore. 

Woman loves with a persistence 

Unsurpassed in all existence. 

And her lover, when unfortunate, is only loved the more ; 

For her love it never alters. 

And her faith it never falters. 

But is steadfast and unchanging until life's dark scene 
is o'er. 

In the old heroic ages, 

Long before the Grecian sages 

Taught in porticoes or gardens their philosophic lore, 

Love, enthroned as a divinity, 

Full of beauty and serenity, 

On the hearts of youths and maidens did her magic 
charms outpour. 

Mid the strife of bygone eras, 
Love has ever had its heroes, 
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Who have dared and done, Leander-like, what ne'er was 
done before ; 

And the classic songs of Homer 

Show that it was no misnomer 

To term love the holiest rapture unto which our souls 
can soar. 

And thus through all time descending, 

With our other passions blending. 

Love shall exercise an influence, increasing evermore, 

That shall free this orb from sinning. 

And shall, as in the beginning, 

Re-adorn creation with the smiles that once it wore. 
June, 1862. 



TO CLARA,— L 

I seek no more the lone sequestered dell 

Where you and I first breathed impassioned vows ; 
I tread no more the path we knew so well, 

Where wound the road beneath overhanging boughs. 
I read no more the books that both our eyes 

Gazed on in joy, then mutual glances sought ; 
Ah, no ! Time's ruthless, desolating course 

Thy heart has changed, and sadness to me brought. 
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No more the hope that glowed within my breast 

And made my doubtful lot with brightness beam, 
Its radiance lends ; to me full of unrest, 

The past uprises like a vivid dream. 
In its dim vistas I behold a form 

Of grace and beauty, so enrapt with pride 
That nought I urge can stay the fearful storm 

And bitter words that now our souls divide. 

What care I now for fame and its awards ? ' 

Though once I longed to grasp the victor's wreath, 
'Twas that I might lay at my Clara's feet 

The prize I won, though with my latest breath. 
The happy days when all things seemed to smile 

With joyous glances — days when you loved me — 
Are long since fled, and yet I ne'er the while 

Did ever think I'd be unloved by thee. 



TO CLARA.— IL 

Whene'er I think upon that night 
I mingled with thee in the dance, 
And watched thy soft and bashful glance. 

So full of sweet and pure delight. 
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I feel that were a kingdom mine, 
To him who back would bring again 
That night of joy and bitter pain, 

All claim to it I would resign. 

Had I again a time to plead 

My cause, I'd plead more earnestly, 
And knowing what it is to be 

Of hope bereft, I might succeed. 

Say, hast thou ne'er in midnight lone, 
When slumber came not to thine eyes, 
Wished that again that day could rise. 

Like Phoenix, from the past that's gone ? 

Hast thou ne'er wished thou couldst recall 
Those words, that made my life to me 
Seem nought but deepest misery. 

One hopeless passion darkening all ? 

I cannot gaze into thine eyes. 
Whose glance once filled my soul with joy. 
And think thy life without alloy 

Of grief hath passed beneath earth's skies. 
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Why speak I thus ? what recks it now, 
The how or why we two did part ? 
We both have felt the cruel smart, 

And to our mutual fates must bow. 



THE POWER OF A SOJ^ 

I cannot tell how my song began. 

Nor why I sung a song ; 
I only know that I was hard pressed 

By a gay and a merry throng. 
I only know that they pressed me hard 

And that I at length gave way, 
And sung them a song, 'twas the very first 

I had sung for many a day. 

My song was sad, and I felt that my eyes 

As I sang were filling with tears. 
And my heart too was full of sadness 

As the music thrilled in my ears. 
For I felt that my life had been wasted 

In wandering to and fro ; 
Seeking solace and surcease from sorrow, 

Yet always nursing my woe. 
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For many long years I had brooded, 

And turned it o'er in my mind ; 
So I oft was silent, and sad, and cross 

To all of human kind. 
I thought of the days I had lost, 

I thought of each wasted night. 
And I saw that in nursing my sorrow 

I had strayed away from the right. 

Then straightway in my mind there arose 

A resolve that was very strong — 
I would cease to think of my sorrow. 

Of it, and the cause of my wrong. 
Then the song and the music I sang, 

Both of them seemed to say — 
" Let the things that are past be dead. 

Begin life anew to-day." 

I have now left my sorrow behind me. 
It shall trouble me never again, 

It is past, and dead, and buried. 

And Tm free from its fetters and pain. 

Before me anew lies the future, 
Unrolling its hopes and its cares ; 
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And my soul, now released from its burden. 
In the peace of the present shares. 



A CALL TO TEMPERANCE. 

That Britons never should be slaves 

Was said in davs of vore ; 
Then Britons shun the wine-cup, 

Be slaves to drink no more ; 
But round the glorious banner 

Of Temperance firmly stand. 
And happiness will be the lot 

Of our dear fatherland. 

Then carking care and sorrow 

Shall for ever fly away, 
And we will hail an era bright. 

Beginning from that day. 
Then happy homes in plenty 

Will rise on every hand, 
And smiling faces greet us 

Throughout our fatherland. 
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SONNET— TRIBUTAR Y. 

To thee, who first attuned my soul to song, 
And made my heart to feel love's fervid glow, 
Whose radiant glances me did overthrow. 

And in the admiring crowd bore me along, 
To thee I pen this tributary lay. 

May no deceitful tongue disturb thy peace. 

With every morn may thou in gifts increase. 
And may contentment on thy path each day 

Its pure light shed, and through the storms of life 
Thee safe conduct ; so shalt thou have that joy 
Which never palls, is pure, and cannot cloy. 

And soothes the troubled mind in times of strife ; 
Thus shall thy name and memory be revered, 
When thy fair form from earth hath disappeared. 



/ FLING THE CIRCE AN GOBLET 

I fling the Circean goblet 
Far from this hand of mine, 

I swear its golden nectar. 
Distilled from drooping vine 
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Shall ne'er again inflame my soul, 
Or steal away my self-control. 

The spell which wine, with subtle power, 
Throws o'er the heart of man. 

Has oft in glowing verse been sung, 
Since time its course began — 

In heathen and in sacred rhymes, 

In Pagan and in Christian climes. 

Yet what avails the poet's song. 

If in the chalice lie 
More potent charms, with baleful glare 

Than gleam of serpent's eye ; 
Than Tarpeia's rock, a dreader doom. 
Than darkest night, a blacker gloom. 

Let then no poet's ardent praise 

E'er tempt my lips to taste 
The deadly poison in that cup, 

Which made the lives a waste 
Of those whose early manhood gave 
No signs they'd fill a drunkard's grave. 
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A PARTING, 

Yon moon that high in heaven floats, 

Looks down upon us twain, 
It seems to say, " you meet to-night 

But ne'er shall meet again ; " 
Say, will the words that now I speak, 

The vows that now I make, 
Find in your bosom a response, 

An answer, for my sake. 

You answer not, oh, can it be 

That I have loved in vain ? 
And shall I memories sad with me 

Bear o'er the trackless main ? 
You say you cannot keep your troth 

When I am o'er the wave. 
Then back from me take now your vows, 

Take back the troth you gave. 

The river, swol'n with many rains, 

Is rushing to the sea ; 
The wind is moaning in the woods. 

And from each sapless tree 
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The leaves are falling one by one, 
And falling, seem to say — 

That only those are loved who are 
At home, not far away. 

I used to think that only those 

Who breast the world's tide 
In all its strong remorseless force. 

Could be upheld by pride ; 
But now I feel that passions deep 

Can make the soul be strong, 
When life in all our pulses thrills 

Repellent to a wrong. 

Afar from thee Til solace seek. 

And dream of coming days. 
When all the fires of love that burn 

In me shall cease to blaze. 
Then memory shall, with softening eye, 

Recall this solemn time, 
When we for ever said farewell. 

And parted in our prime. 

Soon o*er the sea the ship shall sail, 
And bear me far from thee ; 
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Soon on a foreign land I'll tread, 

An alien, mid the free. 
And when on me you chance to think. 

And on our cruel lot. 
Let all our struggles here to-night. 

For ever be forgot. 

Recall no more the happy days. 

When love its glamour threw 
O'er both our hearts, when golden hours 

The future held in view ; 
Recall no more the blissful time 

When you and I oft met, 
But seek to crush your yearnings down, 

And love and me forget. 



THE AULD MAID'S LAMENT. 

Tm gettin' auld an' frail now, I'm close on sixty-nine, 

And sittin' here mysel' alane, I'm oft apt to repine. 

A lane and cheerless life I've led, wi' nane to cheer the 
gloom 

That, like a shadow, lours ower a' when drawin' near the 
tomb. 



Weel do I mind my youthfu' days, when I was turned 

sixteen. 
Then fu' o' hope o' comin' years, I danced upon the green ; 
1 tossed a' care unto the winds, and through the lea-lang 

day 
Made fun wi' a' an' sundry that came across my way. 

My mother often used to say my pride wad get a fa', 
Or that I wad be left ahint wi' ne'er a ane ava 
To speak a kind or cheerin' word as aulder days drew on. 
Or lay my head to rest, an' drop a tear when I was gone. 

But what cared I ? as lang as health an' Hghtsome heart 

was mine, 
I drained the cup o' pleasure as the drunkard does the 

wine, 
And never thocht a time wad come, when aged and alane 
I'd sit and mourn ewer bygane joys wi' mony a weary 

grane. 

When Robin Jackson first to me kind words o' love 

did say, 
I thocht I wad gang daft wi' Joy, yet cauldly turned away 
And said, " Now Robin, haud yer tongue, I haena ony care 
To stand and hear sic nonsense, so I hope ye'll say nae 
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Sair, sair, I rued thae haughty words in mony an after day, 

An* though my heart was achin', seemed the gayest o' 
the gay, 

For never mair to me did he wi* kind attentions turn, 

But seemed a' women's airts an' wiles in future aye to 
scorn. 

Lang years sinsyne hae passed away, and muckle joy 
and woe 

Like mony other mortals it has been my lot to know ; 

Yet ower my mind like gowden gleams o' sun on wintry 
day, 

The memory o' my youthfu' hopes has often chanced to 
stray. 

And now wi' grey hair in my head, and sadness at my 
heart, 

I'm sure the sooner that I dee and frae this yirth depart, 

I will the sooner be at peace, for I am sair outworn. 

Ay, better far 'twad been for me if I had ne'er been born. 
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SADNESS— A DIRGE, 

As Life's solemn moments pass 
We too often feel, alas ! 
That the joy we hoped to meet, 
Flies away with sadden'd feet. 

Storm and sunshine shade our lot, 
Lordly palace, peasant's cot. 
Share alike the gloom and strife 
That encompass us through life. 

When the smile of beauty charms, 
And we clasp with eager arms 
The lov'd one we hold most dear. 
Then we think no trouble near. 

But, alas, the sword of fate 
Hangs alike o'er low and great. 
And dispels the joys we taste. 
As through life we onward haste. 

Learn we then to love the good, 
'Tis our duty, and we should 
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Strive to walk in wisdom's ways 
Not through fear, nor yet for praise. 

Learn we then to love the right, 
And may no temptation blight 
The fair flowers that round us bloom. 
Nor their glory turn to gloom. 

Truth and duty, side by side. 
In this world doth aye abide, 
And our paths in life make clear. 
As we verge from year to year. 

Ere we reach the gates of death, 
Oft we fail with panting breath ; 
Though no victor^s prize we gain. 
Yet we have not lived in vain. 

Then why should our goal, the tomb. 
Ever tinge our thoughts with gloom ? 
Why the coming silence be 
Source of sadness unto me ? 

On my fate then let me muse 

Till my soul its strength renews. 

And I haste to brave the strife, 

That conducts to death from life. 

D 



so 



PRIDE'S TRIUMPH, 

I loved thee, oh ! what words can tell 

How deep, how fervent was that feeling, 
When every pulse throbbed but for thee ; 

My simple tongue, no thought concealing, 
Betrayed the passion that engrossed 

And kept me blind while time was fleeting; 
No power can now recall the past, 

And vain indeed is thy entreating. 

I loved thee ! now I love thee not. 

The spell that bound my soul is broken ; 
My pride has triumphed o'er my love. 

Since taunting words thy tongue hath spoken. 
You thought the chains that held my heart 

Were such as no insults could sever. 
But thou hast found out thy mistake, 

My love is gone, and gone for ever. 

To me bend not thy trembling knee. 
My vow no words of thine can alter ; 

Too long my heart beneath thy thrall 
Felt woe that made my soul to falter. 
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Thine now shall be the bitter pain, 
Thine now shall be the ardent longing, 

Thy fate far worse than mine will be, 

When vain regrets thy breast are thronging. 



SONNET— (DEDICA TOR Y), 

To thee, the only one who e'er had power 

To wake emotion in this breast of mine — 

Emotion that partakes of the divine. 
To thrill with rapture pure as the snow flower. 

The sluggish blood that pulses through my veins : 

To thee I dedicate my humble strains. 
And hope when I, stilled by death's icy hand, 

Unconsciously recline, you'll think of me 

And drop a tear unto my memory. 
J feel as time glides on, its golden sand 

Is slipping from my grasp ; the grave 
Ere long will triumph o'er my feeble frame 
In full compliance with her ancient claim. 

Mankind resigns to Nature what she gave 
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TO MY AULD COAT, 

Yince on a time, when ye were new, 
Nae colour o' the brightest blue 
Could e'er compare unto yer hue, 

It was sae clear, 
And gemmed like jewels dipped in dew. 

Ye did appear. 

Weel do I mind that happy night 
I wore ye first, for sweet and bright 
Eyes looked in mine wi' pure delight, 

And glowed wi' love — 
A vision fairer to my sight, 

Than fabled dove. 

Yes, Grace had many artless ways, 
And aye looked charming, in those days 
Her beauty set my heart ablaze 

Which even yet. 
When memory glancing backward strays 

I can't forget. 

Ah ! then, my coat, ye werna torn. 
Nor o' yer pristine lustre shorn, 
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Weel made and fitted to adorn 

The man that wore ye, 
I think I see ye on that morn, 

Still lie before me. 

Ye werna then patched o'er and o*er 
Wi* bits o* claith, nor stained wi* gore, 
Nor torn wi* catching mony a door ; 

But bran and new, 
As I had got ye in the store 

For one pound two. 

WeVe baith seen mony ups and doons, 
We've lain where rogues had crackit croons ; 
Nae doubt right weel it served the loons, 

'Mang whom we lay, 
They'd ruined lives and wreckit toons, 

In mony a fray. 

A velvet collar yince ye had. 
But now ye're a' gane to the bad, 
There's no a button now to haud 

The front together ; 
But like some useless worn-out jaud. 

Ye face bad weather. 
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The water that cam* frae'd was caller and clear, 
And was aye to be gotten ony time o' the year ; 
In the middle o' summer, or in winter sae snell, 
We could aye get a drink at the Broomiebrae Well. 

O, the friends o* my youth are now ower the sea's faem, 

Yet I doubtna' that ofen they think o* the hame 

Where they spent their young days, while their bosoms 
will swell 

As they think o* thae days and the Broomiebrae Well. 



DELASSATUS, 

Shall I get a rest 

From labour and pain, 
When the day's work is o'er 

And the wearied brain, 
And the aching brow, 

And the toil worn hand, 
Are still, and I dream 

Of a fair dreamland ? 
Alas, not then ! 
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Shall I get a rest 

On the seventh day, 
When the week and its toils 

Have passed away, 
When the six days* work 

And the six days* woes 
Have been left behind 

Like distant foes ? 

Alas, not then ! 

Shall I get a rest 

When the year is done, 
When the strokes of twelve 

Have fallen each one ; 
When the new year is born 

*Mid shouts of glee, 
Oh say, will there then 

Be a rest for me ? 

Ah ! no, not then ! 

Nay, only to me 

A rest can come. 
When my eyes see not, 

And my lips are dumb ; 
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When thought and feeling 
Have passed away, 

And dead I lie 

Among kindred clay 
At rest then. 

Oh Death ! sweet and kind 

Is thy cold embrace, 
Though no smile is seen 

On the placid face ; 
For *tis thine to bless. 

When lifers course is o*er, 
All earth's wearied ones 

With rest evermore, 
Evermore. 



THINKINGS, OCTOBER 13, 1885, 

I try to woo the muse to-night, 
But fear my trying is in vain ; 

For though my senses feel the glow 
Of power, it is akin to pain. 
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The inspiiation that I craTe, 

And sit and wish for, does not come ; 
And thus the feeling that I have 

Is that 'twere better I were dumb. 

Than thus to hunger after thoughts 
Which seem to hang before my e^'e ; 

Yet dance and glitter in mid air. 
And when I try to seize them, fly. 

Oh ! bright, delusive, fleeting forms. 
Oh ! thoughts that tempt a poet's pen ; 

Why is thy substance ill to grasp. 
And show unto my fellow men ? 

Am I without the poet's power ? 

Are no strong words of passion mine ? 
Must I for ever try to grasp 

What me eludes, and make no sign ? 

To me the fervour of a cause, 

The nobler part hath ever seemed ; 

That can exalt the soul of man, 

Or make this life the heaven he dreamed. 
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Behold the higher, holier law, 

That down through all the ages floats — 
The law which makes self sacrifice 

The noblest work the world notes. 

He, who on Calvary lost his life. 
Though born a poor, ignoble Jew, 

Whose bitter words and narrow creed 
To life and thought were most untrue. 

Receives to-day the world's acclaim. 
Because he dared to face the strife 

Of base hypocrisy and pride, 

That held fast bound a nation's life. 

He came and freed the mind from chains 
That held it firm, as jailor's hand 

The prisoners in a dungeon deep 
Holds fast in an unhappy land. 

Tis true that bigots since that time, 
Have fetters forged, and in his name 

Have tried to rule the world by fraud. 
And make his teachings bear the blame. 
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Oh ! Nazarene, Oh ! friend of man, 

Whatever people think or say, 
Thy life has proved itself a force, 

Which even yet in this our day 

Is surging onwards in the life 
Which permeates this northern clime ; 

And is, for either good or ill 

A force that shapes the present time. 

There is a war of kirks and creeds — 
Thy teaching seems of small avail 

To cure the evils in our midst. 

Beneath which thousands weep and wail. 

For now, we want a freer life, 

Not tied to kirks, not cramped by creeds ; 
A life, that shall not darkness fling 

O'er people in their daily needs 

We want a higher gospel yet, 

Than that which erst the church has given ; 
We happiness want here on earth, 

We need no creed, we seek no Heaven. 
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You tell us that our every act 
Is pregnant with a hate to God, 

And that a fearful doom awaits 

Each one who treads the worldly road. 

We care not, for we inly feel 

That truth and right are on our side ; 
And that though priests may this gainsay, 

That truth is right, whate'er betide. 

We seek for truth, and in the years 
That lie between us and our grave. 

We hope to reach a happier time, 

When truth shall reign, and nations save. 

We hope to see all nations glad, 

Rejoicing in the light of day, 
And crime and sorrow cease to cloud 

The lives of young and old alway. 

We long with ardour for that time. 
When man unto his brother man 

Shall act, as if with cords of love 
Constrained to do all good he can 
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Soon, soon shall all the shadows fly, 
That have obscured fair reason's face, 

And glory bright shall then be seen 
Illuminating every place. 

Faint not, but ever onward urge 
Thyself and kindred to that goal, 

Where honour, truth, and rest, shall bless 
The wayworn, anxious, hungry soul. 

Be slow to judge thy fellow man, 
Be swift to help those in distress ; 

And if nought else, reward is thine 
Within thy breast, thy soul to bless. 

A world of good and evil powers, 
For victory striving day by day 

Has been our past environment, 
And we have bowed beneath their sway. 

But now when science rears her head. 
And sheds her rays of dazzling light ; 

The errors of the past shall be 

Dispersed and banished from our sight. 
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And truth, the truth that makes men free, 
Shall now be known to one and all ; 

And nations in the future be 

Released from crime and error's thrall. 



A UNIONISTS REPLY. 

Oh dinna speak to mei ma man, 

Oh dinna speak to mei ; 
An' dinna say ma common sense 

Is sma' as sma' can bei. 
The name o' Briton's dear to mei, 

A'm prood o' Britain's glories ; 
An' though A' im a Jethart man, 

A'm a tory o' the tories. 

What has been dune by Maister Broon, 

Or ony o' the Napiers, 
That they should craw sae verra crouse. 

Or cut sic foolish capers. 
Fu' weel we ken they tint their sense, 

Believing Gledstane's stories ; 
But chaps like mei are no sae daft, 

A'm a tory o' the tories. 
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Auld Gledstane, yince his party's guide, 

Has made an awfu' whummle ; 
An thrae his post o' power and pride, 

Hei weel deserved to tummle. 
Hei shakes hands now wi* a' the roughs 

That treason spout on lorries ; 
For ma pairt A* hate a' sic guffs, 

A*m a tory o* the tories. 

The Fenian fools that roar and rave. 

An* talk great lots o* treason. 
Will ower their knuckles vera soon, 

Wi' raps be brought to reason ; 
And Chamberlain, when hei comes back, 

Frae hieland glens and corries. 
Will find mei true as steel to him. 

Though A'm a tory o' the tories. 

April 27, 1887. 
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NEW YEAR, i8go. 

New Year, I welcome thee ! 
Not with loud laughter born of jocund thought, 

Nor yet with songs that tell of mirthful glee, 
Nor yet with dance in spacious hall, inwrought 

With rich emblazonry ; not thus I welcome thee. 

New Year, I welcome thee ! 
Not with the noisy crowd, who in the street 

Expectant stand, impatient for the revelry 
That follows when the last hour's strokes doth meet 

The listening ear ; not thus I welcome thee. 

New Year, I welcome thee ! 
Not with good friends, the festive board around. 

Whose sweet companionship has been to me 
In years now past, a pleasure that has crowned 

My life with joy ; not thus I welcome thee. 

New Year, I welcome thee ! 

Not with a welcome that is fraught with fears. 

But with a fervent hope that there may be 

More work for men (though not with swords or spears) 

Than in the past ; and thus I welcome thee. 

E 
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New Year, I welcome thee ! 
With glad acclaim, as harbinger of peace 

The wide world o'er; our flag, fearless and free, 
Shall be the safeguard of our sons, nor cease 

To guard them well ; and so I welcome thee. 

New Year, I welcome thee ! 
For though, through fifty years and more 

Tve struggled with the world, I do not see 
That in the time to come I can explore 

More desert wastes ; and so I welcome thee. 

New Year, I welcome thee ! 
Thou art the herald of another spring. 

Of summer, autumn, winter ; the decree 
Of Nature is, these thou shalt ever bring 

All in thy train ; and so I welcome thee. 

January i, 1890. 
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IT SEEMS TO ME, 

It seems to me that childhood's days 
Had brighter suns than those that now 

In latter years and other ways 

Have set their seal upon my brow, 

Or false to me my memory plays. 

With youthful hopes and spirit light, 

I voyaged on a golden sea ; 
Things now are dark that then were bright, 
It seems to me. 



Yet still before me shines Hope's star, 
I still wait here for better times ; 

I dream of happy days to come 
In future years, in other climes ; 

Nought then our happy lot shall mar. 
It seems to me. 

February 21, 1890. 
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THE FLOWING TIDE, 

Father, O where is that flowing tide ? 
Which would place you in power — a nation's pride ; 
That tide which Parnell and Davitt declare, 
Is surging and swelling everywhere ? 
Is it where that place called Partick lies 
'Neath the sweet and placid Scottish skies ? 
Not there, not there, my child. 

Is it where the Ayrshire Burghs boast 
That they have a place on Scotia's coast ? 
Where the wild waves lash the Oban shore ? 
Where the wild beasts of Inverary roar? 
Or where Campbeltown sits, a place of pride, 
Is it there, dear father, that flowing tide ? 
Not there, not there, my child. 

Is it where the towers of Windsor stand. 
The glory and boast of this English land ? 
Where the British Queen in royal style 
Upholds the fame of our sea girt isle ? 
Where the masses and classes live side by side, 
Is it there, O ! father, that flowing tide ? 
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Herbert, my eyes cannot now see it here, 
And the tidings to-day are special and clear. 
For Partick and Ayr, and now old Windsor too. 
Have rejected the "bhoys" of the Parnellite crew ; 
But in Erin's green isle, where every bog trotter, 
If not a campaigner, fears the noble boycotter. 
It is there, it is there, my child. 

April 3, 1890. 



NEW TOPICAL SONG. 

Cam' ye by Gala, lad wi* the soople tongue, 

Doon by the Ettrick, or banks o' the Teviot? 
Saw ye the workers in Buckholm Mill factory 

Weaving the claith made o* Sax'ny and Cheviot ? 
Weaving the claith made o' Sax'ny and Cheviot, 

In Broon's Buckholm Mill on the banks o* the Gala ; 
Where the talk o' the toon is o' puir Maister Broon, 

Who is leaving St Stephen's, puir innocent falla. 

I hae but yae vote, but if I had twenty 

I'd gie the whole dollop to the cause o' disorder. 

For the great Mr. Shaw is the leader o* a* 

In the Paddy crusade on this side o' the Border — 
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In the Scottish crusade against law and order. 
Headed by Gladstone and Shaw, silly body, 

Who'd be better employed if a dram he enjoyed. 
In his sanctum sanctorum^ o' guid whisky toddy. 



O' wise Lawyer Shaw ye may rant, ye may rave. 

As much as ye like to, but some folk are winkin', 
And your rantin* and cantin* it never will have 

The effect o' makin* us think as yeVe thinkin*. 
There's nae dust in oor een although we are blinkin*, 

We can see through your humbug and wiseacre folly ; 
Your U.P. elder spoutin' and Presbytery shoutin' 

Disna make ye a man, guid, clever, and holy. 

May 22, 1890. 



TO FLA VA. 

No eyes so bright as thine, love, 
No face so fresh and fair, 

No brow so pure and white, love. 
No mass of golden hair. 
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No step so firm and free, love, 

As thine e*er meet my sight ; 
And when I meet with thee, love, 

I tremble with delight 

I love to watch the daisies 

Their modest flowers unfold, 
I love to watch the cowslip 

That hangs its head of gold, 
I love to watch the gentle lamb 

That gambols on the lea ; 
But ah ! much more thy graceful form 

I longing love to see. 

Though wintry blasts blow cold and keen. 

And days go slow apace ; 
Though fortune thwart, with dark'ning eye. 

My struggles in life's race ; 
Yet if on me you deign to smile, 

Then fate I will defy, 
And gaining thee will heed no loss, 

No other wish have I. 
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HA WICK JUSTICE, 



Attend to me ye clever men 
Who wield the pencil and the pen, 
And I to you will quickly show 
A place where some of ye should go ; 
A place where Justice (is she blind, 
And favours none of humankind ?) 
Is said to be dispensed by those 
Who are of rogues and villains, foes. 
What place is that to me ye say, 
Where we should aye betake our way ? 



It is the Hawick Police Court 

To which I say ye should resort. 

There go and mark each separate case. 

There go and watch the Bailie's face 

As he with solemn mein and grim 

Decides what justice seems to him. 

A wretch who'd mauled his patient wife. 

Had kicked her, struck her, and with a knife 

Had threatened he would take her life. 
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Fifteen shillings just was fined ; 
Which sum to pay if he declined, 
In police cell for ten short days 
He*d have to lie to mend his ways. 



Puir Cannie Davie, simple lad. 

Was forward brought, his case was bad — 

He*d begged a bawbee in the street, 

An act so wicked it was meet 

Our sapient Magistrate should show 

That he at least did think it so. 

His Honour smiled, then looked around 

The crowded court, said he, " Tm bound 

To say, for once, it does appear 

This is a case that* s very clear ; 

The prisoner at the bar has been 

Before this court times seventeen, 

The charge is almost aye the same. 

We Magistrates are much to blame, 

We've been too lenient, by far. 

Unto the prisoner at the bar, 

Sae Davie lad ye'll fare the waur, 

Yell now get yin-and-twenty days 

In the Calton Jail, sae gang yeer ways." 
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Puir Davie stood with downcast eves, 
He heard his doom without surprise ; 
To him it didna matter much, 
For he had oft been used to such, 
And in his quiet kind o' way. 
He listened to what they did say. 

But after that the court was o'er, 

Folk stood in groups of three or four, 

And talked about the strangelike way 

The cases were gane through that day. 

Some said that women's limbs and life 

Were surely plentiful and rife, 

When fifteen shillings of a fine. 

Was a' the punishment condign, 

A stalwart scoundrel had to pay 

For nearly taking life away. 

Puir Cannie Davie's case, 'twas thought 

Should ne'er into the court been brought. 

To gie him days twenty-and-yin. 

Was said to be an awful sin ; 

'Twas plain he hadna a' his wuts. 

And had a fight to fill his guts. 

And hunger it was ill to thole. 

As a' folk kenned who had a soul 
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That could for others puirtith feel, 
And Davie was a cannie chiel. 
The clever police couldna sin, 
And yet they ran puir Davie in ; 
They tried their best to get up cases, 
So that they might could show their faces 
To the Inspector when he came, 
And o* their doings think nae shame. 
The Apostle he langsyne did say 
That folk should work as well as pray. 
They who of work do not their share. 
Maun e'en put up wi' scrimpit fare ; 
To this the police force are no 
Exempt, and sae they onward go 
And pick up cases on the sly, 
Wad draw tears from an angel's eye. 

A needna rhyme nor write nae mair, 
My story's plain an' maist threadbare ; 
The folk o' Hawick can eas'ly draw 
Their ain conclusions 'bout the law. 
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A RUSSIAN WAIL. 

What shall we be in the time to come? 

Workers or slaves that daily toil, 
Living a dull and weary life ; 

By villainy chained, shall we till the soil ? 
Or shall the light of freedom shine ? 

Shall the seed now sown bear noble fruit. 
Shall the fetters be riven asunder at last, 

When the warrior hero is not a recruit ? 

Out through the darkness around us now, 

I gaze with eyes that cannot discern 
Any hope for the patriot's romantic dream 

Of a juster rule, and thus I learn 
That we must wait, and waiting, work 

For the future that on the horizon of time 
Is slowly dawning, though the watching eyes 

Wearily watch with a patience sublime. 

Yet we are slaves — we drag the chain. 

While the tyrants who lash us morn and night 

Little dream of the vengeance drawing near, 
And read not the signs of the times aright. 
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They may deem that our souls have bowed to the 
yoke, 

They may think they have power that can never 
fail, 

But we know that a time of release at last 

Must come like a hurricane borne on the gale. 

When will it come ? that we do not know, 

But the tears we have shed have watered the 
ground ; 

Our cries and our groans can not be in vain, 
There must be an echoing, answering sound. 

Our brothers and sisters, whose lives have paid 
The price of revolt against wrongs and lies. 

Are the seed of the cause that must triumph yet, 
When the toilers united for freedom arise. 

Oh ! soon may it come, that wished for hour. 
And strike off the fetters that now us enchain. 

And redeem from the exile that galls to the heart, 

The innocent victims that languish in pain ; 

Break the sway of the despot who, hardened and 
proud, 

Shall when his doom overtakes him at last 

Cry out for mercy when mercy there's none. 

For mercy will then be a thing of the past. 
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TAM-A-LIXKIX'S ELEGY. 



Ower a' this earth King Death holds sway. 
And stalks about frae dav to dav. 
Sweeping baith auld and young away : 

He ne'er gies heed, 
But dis't a* in a business way — 

Tam-a-Linkin's dead. 



Yes ! Death, the rich man's greatest foe, 
Who frees the poor man frae his woe, 
Who often is as we all know 

A friend indeed, 
At last has laid poor Linkin low — 

Tam-a-Linkin's dead. 



Nae mair the fun gleams in his eye, 

That used to charm the passer-by ; 

Nae mair " sheepheads and plucks " he'll cry, 

Sae much a head, 
His drum and bell are baith laid by — 

Tam-a-Linkin's dead. 
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Now stiff and cauld beneath the clay, 
Tarn's banes repose until that day 
When every yin o' us, folk say. 

Will rise wi' speed. 
And here I will conclude my lay — 

Tam-a-Linkin's dead. 



THE GRANDEST FORCE, 

What will make happy the little life 
That we all must live from day to day ? 

What will give us when we lie down at night 
The slumber sweet for which we pray ? 

Is it gold that can buy whatever we wish 

To have or to hold, early or late ? 
Is it gold that can make us blest indeed, 

And pleased with whatever may be our fate ? 

Is it fame as a statesman or warrior bold. 

That shall please our ears and gladden our soul ? 

Is it fame that can make us blest indeed. 
And give us content as the seasons roll? 
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Nay ! neither gold nor fame can raise 

In our breast a feeling of pleasure or rest, 

They may help, but a nobler passion still 
Must be the one that can please us best. 

Is it love, with its sympathy kind and sweet, 

That can cheer the wanderer through earth's way, 

And make us happy beyond the power 
Of an emperor-king or prince's sway ? 

Yes, it is love, the grandest force 

The world has seen or ever will see, 
It is love that can make both peasant and prince 

As happy as mortals can ever be. 



LONGINGS, 

This life of ours is almost girt around 

With darkness of a preternatural hue. 

The streaks of light which sometimes reach the 
ground, 

Evanish, and a deeper darkness spreads anew. 
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On every side we know continuity exists, 
Back through the past for origin we gaze, 

Yet nought discover, though perplexing mists 
Meet our sad eyes, our downcast souls amaze. 

I long for light, I do not darkness love,. 

Fain would I see around a little way ; 
If light would shine, and sable darkness move, 

Glad hearts would greet with joy its lustrous ray. 

I cry for light — if any power there be 

That can this murky gloom of night dispel, 

Such I invoke to prove its potency. 

And free mankind who now in darkness dwell. 

I seek for light, and since my brain first knew 

And saw the darkness, I have sought in vain ; 

Darkness enshrouds our life from birth to death, its 
hue 

Is seen on all earth's life, in sorrows and in pain. 

Life is a struggle, he, the victor, who, 

By no inception of his own, possessing power. 

His adversary conquers, to the impulse true. 
That ever urges all each day and hour. 
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And thus we struggle, day succeeding day, 

And age succeeding age, 'mid groans and tears ; 

Wc seek for truth and light and hail each ray 
That greets our eyes as onward roll the years. 



THE RETIRED MERCHANTS SOLILOQUY, 

When rudely blows the winter wind, 

Discomfort out of doors compelling, 
I sit contented and resigned, 

Within my snug and cheerful dwelling. 
I read my books, I write or think. 

And have a peaceful, pleasing feeling ; 
Although Tm old and near the brink 

Of death, a fact not worth concealing. 

My way through life has not been such 

As even to make it worth regretting, 
And yet I thankful am for much 

That I have got or yet am getting. 
IVe seen the strongest stricken down. 

The richest often brought to ruin ; 
Yet if the truth were known, I own. 

They all might be their own undoing. 
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I've seen men whom the world passed by, 

Rise step by step on fortune's ladder ; 
None more rejoiced at this than I, 

Or if they fell, in heart felt sadder. 
But truth and justice win the day, 

Two things that one and all should nourish ; 
Wealth oft takes wings and flies away. 

And wisdom does not always flourish. 

My life's been one of ups and downs, 

Indeed I've fared like other sinners. 
Sometimes laughed at, like Astley's clowns. 

Sometimes invited out to dinners ; 
Sometimes been cheated in the bourse 

When rashly I did money venture, 
And yet my quiet onward course 

I've steered without a guide or mentor. 

If bags of gold could bring content. 

Or yield to me a moment's pleasure, 
I've more than ever I have spent 

Of glittering, golden yellow treasure. 
But ah ! I feel the sordid dross 

Is nothing worth when one is dying, 
Time's wings to stay, the whole I'd lose. 

And grasp what from my grasp is flying. 
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Yet since I cannot get my wish, 

ril be content and cease my grumbling, 
And drain the bitters of life's dish, 

Although the task is somewhat humbling. 
So here I'll sit and wait for death, 

Employ what time I've yet remaining ; 
And when he comes to stop my breath. 

Perhaps I'll be in better training. 



THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 

The mystery of the Universe 
Is always near me, and I feel. 

No matter what idealists may say, 
The Universe is real. 

I live — throughout my feeble frame 
Life's crimson current pulsing runs ; 

If I of nothing knew but my own self — 
Were ignorant of earths and suns, 

And all the bodies that inhabit space ; 

Knew nought of matter or its law.s — 
I to myself the Universe would be, 

A positive effect, unknown the cause. 
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But looking round upon the niarty scenes 
That make the daily life of rich and poor, 

I ask myself, how comes this so ? 

Does man create the ills he must endure ? 

Back through the aeons of the misty past 
I ca3t my glances, and in thought I see 

The primal man emerging from a lower type 
Of life, wild and uncouth, and free. 

Up through the countless ages he has come, 
Strength, knowledge, power, and dauntless will 

Upgrowing in him as he onward grows. 
Potent for good, destructive of all ill. 

Yet in the early times when man was rude — 
Unformed in thought, not skilled in subtleties. 

Some of the race, through vile desire for power. 
Taught dogmas born of fraud and wicked lies. 

And from the wish to make their power prevail. 
And conservate unto them all earth's good, 

The torture chamber and the fiery stake 
Made countless thousands shed their blood. 
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And war in many a distant age and clime 
Caused frequent devastation deep and dire, 

And myriads perished on the battle field, 

That else had gained the martyr's crown of fire. 

And to what purpose all this waste of life ? 

Why this harassment of earth's little ones ? 
Why should the creedal shibboleth of all 

Be uniform among a nation's sons ? 

Let there be light ! let there be liberty ! 

And let divergence have its growth and way, 
Progress is born when many thoughts unite. 

Wisdom is found and reason hath her sway. 



THY NAME, 

In all my rhymes thy much loved name, 
Has ne'er found place, and yet if I 

Might venture now, I'd write it here, 
Where it would meet the reader's eye. 
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The soft and sweet expressive word 

That names thee, oft has thrilled my frame, 

It is to me the sweetest sound, 
It is to me the grandest name. 

Though other names may shadow forth 

The forms of warrior, sage, or seer. 
And thoughts recall of those whose lives 

Have left a lasting impress here ; 
Yet thy grand name though lacking all 

That other names have earned or had, 
Shall, while I live, to me recall 

The love for thee that made me glad. 

The years have rolled with ceaseless tide 

Since first I saw thee until now, 
Since first I felt a lover's pride, 

When gazing on thy radiant brow. 
Yet in those years though there have been 

Some times when we were both to blame, 
Fve always felt, and feel ev*n yet, 

The glamour that lies in thy name 
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ON PRINGLE. 

Where Leven flows through Leslie's woods. 

Near Rothes mills, there first I met 
The friend, whom with a brother's love 

And more, I loved. No words can yet 
Be used by me that can express 

The ties that knit us to each other, 
I loved him, and he loved me too. 

As never brother loved a brother. 

Oh many were the dreams that we 

Together dreamed in days of yore. 
And many were the pleasant days 

Time seemed to have for us in store. 
We lived and loved each other well, 

We day by day worked side by side ; 
The thoughts which swelled our bosoms then 

Were common stock and mutual pride. 

The summer day seemed not too long 
To us who loved each other's ways ; 

Though I was weak yet he was strong, 
And helped me in those happy days. 
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His robust thought, his daring schemes, 
To my poor brain seemed grand, sublime ; 

And oft I hoped that fame a niche 
Would find for him in after time. 

Alas ! alas ! a cruel fate 

Was Pringle's fate, was Pringle's doom, 
And awful was the suffering he 

Endured before the darkening gloom 
Of death had gathered in his eye 

And stilled the pulses of his frame. 
And only left to friends and me, 

A dear loved memory and a name. 

Oh, Pringle, oft at night when sleep 

Comes not to me I musing lie, 
And think I see thy kindly face. 

And watch the glancing of thine eye ; 
The feeling that I never more 

Shall grasp thy honest, manly hand 
Makes tears suffuse my sleepless eyes, 

With sorrow makes my heart expand. 

Now on a slope near Teviot's side, 
His bones repose mid kindred graves ; 
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And bright the grass and daisies grow, 
And sweet o'er him the holly waves. 

A stone records who lies below, 
Oh what avails earth's pomp and pride ; 

I would no stone had e'er been there, 
I would, oh George, thou hadst not died. 



A TRAVELLER'S REVERIE. 

Life slowly steals along, 

Day slowly follows day, 
Night after night makes clear 

The truth that here I say. 

I've often felt when morn 
Broke with her sunny smile, 

That time to me was born 
Here on the placid Nile. 

The grand and regal tombs 
Oft spake to me of death, 

Their history blazed aloud 
The shortness of man's breath. 
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When vertical the sun 
Shines down upon the sea, 

And hot winds o'er the plain, 
Bring agony to me. 

I long for Scotland's clime, 

Though dull, and damp, and drear. 
And feel that wind and rain 

Are fit the soul to cheer. 

Oh ! for a land of clouds. 

Of rain, or hail, or snow ; 
Oh ! tempest quickly come, 

Let fierce winds rudely blow. 

Alas, in vain I cry, 

The desert stretches wide, 
And tombs and ruins vast, 

That speak of ancient pride. 

Are standing sharp and clear, 
Mid glare of Egypt's sky ; 

While shelter there is none, 
But all things faint and die. 
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The rushing Nile makes moan, 
The dusky Arab band, 

Exhausted with their toil, 
Lie prone upon the sand. 

Oh, wondrous land ! I love 
Thy mystic sib'lline name, 

Thy mystery enchants, 

The world has heard thy fame. 

The grave and glaring eyes 
Of Egypt's ancient gods 

Are piercing now my soul. 
As from their gaunt abodes 

They seem to augur well 

Of every human deed, 
And sad with thought to feel, 

For them time has no heed. 

Oh, greatest of all gods, 

Osiris great and good. 
Hide not thy radiant face, 

But save us with thy blood. 
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Oh, Core ! queen of heaven, 
Turn, turn thy matchless face, 

And aid us with thy might 
To be a nobler race. 



Ten thousand years have rolled, 
Since first thy august form 

Compelled the orbs of heaven 
To bend unto the storm. 



Again ten thousand years 
Their cycles now begin. 

Rid these of cares and fears, 
Of crime, of woe, of sin. 

To Egypt be thou kind. 
Let honey, corn, and oil. 

Reward the labouring hand. 
Re kind and bless the soil. 



Then while the circling sun 
Shall mid the planets fly, 

The prayers of thy votaries 
Shall meet thee in the sky. 
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RETROSPECTION. 

I oft with laggard steps at eve, 

Have sought the narrow vale, 
Where Teviot flows with rippling sheen, 

Beneath the moonbeams pale ; 
While feelings I could scarce control. 
Deep with emotion stirred my soul. 

When summer reigns with golden days. 

And all its wealth of flowers ; 
When hill, and vale, and copse, and plain. 

And myriad forest bowers 
Resound with choicest melody, 
Of Nature's songsters wild and free. 

Tis then I love to watch the dawn. 

And mark the golden rays. 
Which 'thwart the landscape bright and red 

With fiery glory blaze, 
While western uplands seem to lie 
Like hills of fire beneath the sky. 

But when the moon with silver light 
Illumes the Border-land, 
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And every howe and every height 

Assumes a form more grand ; 
Then spectre-like it seems to be 
Endowed with spell and mystery. 

Then ruined tower and Border peel, 
Beneath the moon's cold rays, 

Seem once again astir with life. 
As in the bygone days, 

When mail-clad warriors in their pride, 

Kept watch and ward by Teviot's tide. 

The Teviot onward murmuring glides, 

To Tweed's pellucid wave, 
As it was wont to do when knights 

With loyal hearts and brave, 
Their country's banners proudly bore 
In battlefields all drenched with gore. 



THE WORLD'S FATE. 

The myriad orbs 

That people space 
Are rushing along 

At a maddening pace, 
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And our sombre globe, 
In the mighty train, 

Pursues its path 
In sorrow and pain. 

The strife and the rage 

That for aeons have fought 
Against truth and right, 

And woe have wrought. 
Are struggling yet 

In this world of pain. 
And are doomed to fight 

Again and again. 

No power angelic 

Takes note of this war, 
This constant turmoil 

Disturbs no star ; 
While the demon who sits 

Enthroned on high 
On this dark orb casts 

No pitying eye. 

The darkness and sin 
That are born of life 
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Nurse night and day 

This cruel strife ; 
So this world of ours 

As it flies through the gloom 
Must for ever and ever 

Endure its doom. 



MY BOOKS, 

A simple life I strive to lead, 
A round of duties daily done ; 
A task which is one day begun, 

Another day sees done with speed. 

I love my labour, and my life 
Is very sweet and dear to me ; 
I now am all I wish to be. 

Nought care I for the world's strife. 

To me my books bring gladsome thoughts, 
And open up a pleasant way 
In which I oft delighted stray — 

On joys like these my fancy gloats. 
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My precious books I love ye well, 
To me ye bring elysian dreams, 
And gladden me with myriad streams 

Of thought, that charm me like a spell. 

My treasured tomes ! I oft on ye 
Gaze with a rapture unexpressed. 
For in your presence I am blest. 

As your sweet spirits speak to me. 

The jewel sparkling in the mine, 
The gold that glitters in the sand, 
When seized by labour's active hand 

Are not possessed of charms like thine. 

No anger sits between us twain, 
No hasty word or spiteful tone 
E*er breaks the harmony we own, 

Or chills our happy souls with pain. 

With reverent hand I turn the leaves, 
And gaze upon each well-known page. 
Where knowledge gained from seer and sage. 

My thought with fancy interweaves. 
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IVe never felt the lust for power, 
Nor wished for wealth, nor longed for fame, 
From me my books could always claim 

My every thought in leisure hour. 

May I thus live until the end 

Of life, is all I wish or pray ; 

Be gladdened by my books each day. 
For each one is to me a friend. 

Aye, better friend than any one 

IVe met in all the varied strife 

And turmoil of my daily life, 
From youth till now when life's near done. 



THE EVE OF BATTLE, 

I am anxious for the morrow, 

I am eager for the fight, 
That shall speed or check the progress 

Of truth, of life, of right ; 
Though our glorious banner droopeth 

In the close and sultry air. 
Soon its folds and purple pennons 

Another look shall wear. 
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When to-morrow's sun uprising 

Shall with glory gild yon hill, 
All the sleeping host before us, 

Now so silent and so still, 
Into sudden life shall waken, 

All prepared to woo the strife, 
And shall fight for home and kindred, 

For liberty and life. 

We shall show the proud usurper 

He has met an earnest foe, 
Who can wield the sword in battle 

And who fear can never know ; 
For our watchword now is " Onward," 

Onward till our land is free 
From the yoke of the oppressor. 

From these mountains to the sea. 

Here I swear by all that's holy — 

By yon silvery moon I swear. 
That no rest nor peace shall ever 

Be my lot while dread and fear. 
Blighting life, doth overshadow 

The land that gave me birth ; 
But ril wage a war relentless 

That shall sweep our foes from earth. 
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THE TEVIOT. 

The Teviot takes its quiet way 
Past level haugh and loamy scaur, 

Whiles coursing through a placid pool, 
Whiles rippling o'er some pebbly bar. 

The minnows sporting in the pools, 
Alert with life, are blythe and gay, 

And wagtails flit from stone to stone 
In search of insects for their prey. 

Past Border peel and ruined tower 
It flows with many a devious turn. 

Increasing in its onward course 

With waters drawn from many a burn. 

Still farther on in tangled grove 

The blackbird pipes his evening song, 

While sweet, the cushat's coo is heard 
The distant forest trees among. 

And fleecy clouds athwart the sky 
Flit slowly past ; at evening's close 

The stars peep out like sparkling gems, 
And Luna her pale lustre throws 
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Over a scene as fair and sweet 

As e'er was limned by painter's art, 

Or imaged when enchantment threw 
Its glamour o'er the youthful heart. 

The brackens that grew on the bank 
Scarce bent beneath the summer wind 

That bore sweet perfumes in its train, 
Nor left an uncouth trace behind. 



The bluebells bent their beauteous heads, 
The crowfoot bloomed with quiet glow. 

And violets wild their fragrance shed. 
With roses red — a gorgeous show. 

I've seen fair scenes in other parts, 
Where land and water met the eye, 

But none more lovely or more fair. 
Or full of charms that beautify. 

Yes, Teviot, more than other streams 
Of Border note or classic fame, 

To thee belongs the power to charm, 
There's glamour in thy liquid name. 
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Thou art the only stream I love, 

Round thee a thousand memories live 

Of Border life and Border song, 
Xhat other rivers cannot give. 

Oh, sylvan scenes, where boyhood's days 
VVere passed with relish pure and keen ; 

Ye are to me enchanted ground, 

More fair than aught Tve elsewhere seen. 

And as adown life's stream I drift. 
While glide your waters to the sea, 

Within my breast supreme shall reign. 
Sweet Teviot, aye a love for thee. 



IN JANUARY. 

The snow lies on the quiet hills. 

The trees look sharp and bare, 
As silent they, with leafless boughs, 

Stand in the frosty air. 
A dull, cold sleep has paralysed 

The life of earthly things. 
And winter now has emphasised 

The deadness that he brings. 
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'Tis joy to think that very soon 

A pleasant change shall make, 
Amidst the woods, the cushat's croon 

Be heard in shady brake. 
While tender grass and peeping flower 

Shall woodland glades adorn, 
And songbirds, erstwhile mute, shall pour 

Their lays from fragrant thorn. 



SONNET— ON BURNS. 

He stood upon no common pedestal, 
For well he loved the people of the land, 
And for our good with aim superb and grand 

Invoked the muses — held with them high festival, 

Until the country knew that there was one 
Who in his inmost soul abhorred the cant 
And life-degrading hollow creeds and rant 

That hid fair Scotia's life from reason's sun. 
The hypocrites he scourged, and with his pen 

Dipped in the ink of common sense he tried 
To open up a better path for men 

Whose thoughts were thoughts that bigotry defied, 
And hence the scathing satires which he wrote 
Enshrine with vivid power his trenchant thought. 
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RONDEA U—NIR VAN A. 

That refuge sweet will sure be mine, 

When life and all its struggles o*er, 
I 'neath the sod in peace recline, 

Nor share earth's tumults any more ; 

And yet upon this world's bleak shore 
No need have I now to repine, 

What life holds yet for me in store 
Will bear me to — like ripened vine-^ 

That refuge sweet. 



Confronting me there looms a sign, 
I've needful work to do before 

I part from you and life resign, 
And thus obtain for evermore 

That refuge sweet. 



MY FATE. 

I oft am sad, it seems to me, 

Even as I write while time flows on, 

That very soon the end will come, 
When I with all things shall be done. 

Why am I sad ? I look around 
On every side, and many a sign 

Tells me that when Ufe's summit's gained. 
Nature decrees man must decline. 

I feel that near and nearer comes 
The time when I no more shall be. 

When golden suns and silvery moons 
Their light shall shed no more on me. 

The longest life is short indeed, 

The past and future stretching wide 

Are limitless, can life compare 

With what expands on every side? 
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I oft am glad, it seems to me. 
As backward o'er my life I gaze, 

That I have ne'er wronged friend nor foe, 
Nor lent myself to vicious ways. 
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Why am I glad ? Fve ever sought 
To do the right, to love the truth, 

And in the cause of humankind 
Tve battled since the days of youth. 

And thus it is I fear riot night — 

The night that soon will come to me. 

Then let it come I dread it not, 
Though I by all forgot may be. 



THE ZINGARFS CRY. 

The sun with his golden glory, 

The moon with her silver rays, 

The stars with their glittering glances. 
Are guiding my steps always. 

Oh, tell me not that 'tis folly 

To tl^ink that their fate and mine 

Are bound together by cordons 
Of love for a power divine. 
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Away through the fathomless ether. 
Where the paths of the comets lie. 

There mystical forces are rising. 
That soon shall inhabit the sky. 

Thy fiery rays, Aldebaran, 

Possessed with a power that's divine, 
Arc striking their reddening glances 

Deep into this bosom of mine. 

It is not that the might of thy glory 
Hath quickened life only in me, 

But a force that is born of the ether 
Is the power that with fervour I see. 

Oh, give me a share of thy passion, 
Thou highest and holiest star, 

And while life in my bosom is beating, 
I'll watch thy bright course from afar. 

Oh, show me where lieth my duty, 
To what must I ever be true, 

I have faith in your power to unfold it, 
I cry out, Aldebaran, to you. 
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In the ages that since the beginning 
Have rolled away year after year, 

Thou hast shone with thy fiery splendour, 
Till the earth now is wrinkled and sere. 

And we the last children of Mara, 

* 

Infeft with a legend of pain. 
The dower gift of ages of sorrow. 
Entreat thee not, Master, in vain. 

Thou hast heard now our humble petition. 

To us now the future reveal. 
And for ever, O great Aldebaran, 

With our kisses thy name we shall seal. 



TO M.S. 

My senses are enthralled by thee, 

And joy supremely sweet is mine ; 
Repeat to me those words of love. 

Give utterance to those sounds divine. 
Again unto my raptured ear, 

Respond with vows of love sincere ; 
Earth is to me a paradise. 

Thou art the one I hold most dear. 
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Smile then, my loved one, smile on me, 

Eyes such as thine were made to smile ; 
Visions of bliss undimmed by care. 

Radiant with hope that once awhile 
I never dreamed could dawn on me, 

Glance from thy gentle, truthful, eyes. 
How shall I e'er repay your love. 

That love which more that aught I prize. 



ELLIOTS DEFIANCE, 

My name it is J. T. S. Elliot, 
And I am the laird o' Wolfelee ; 

A fig for the Rosebery Earl, 

Wha thinks he daur meddle wi* me. 

I'm anc o' the auld Border stock, 
That reived mony an Englishman's lea ; 

I can fight as my forefathers fought. 
Sae, wha daur meddle wi' me ? 

The Rosebery clan are sma* beer 
Compared to us Borderers free ; 

And though he's an Earl, I'm sure 
He'll rue that he meddled wi' me. 
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I care nought for his taunts and his sneers, 

Although a braw Earl he be ; 
I return him his taunt wi' my jeers — 

The cuif shouldna meddled wi' me. 

While the flag o' the Union floats 
Unsullied o'er land and o*er sea, 

rU defy all the Rosebery clan 
To successfully meddle wi' me. 

As lang as the auld Border clan 
O' the Elliots has root in -Wolfelee, 

We'll resent ilka separatist sneer — 
Sae, wha daur meddle wi' me ? 



June 27, 1892. 



MID-LOTHIAN ELECTION RHYMES. 

Oh ! what has the Kirk done now, now, now ? 
Oh ! what has the Kirk done now ? 

It has hurt the Old Man, 

Wi' his Home Rule plan. 
And he'll never do mair good, I trow, trow, trow. 
And he'll never do mair good, I trow. 
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His majority aince was big, big, big, 
His majority aince was big ; 

But it*s got a doonfa*. 

Near four thousand an* a* — 
That ril swear by the flour o' my wig, wig, wig, 
That I'll swear by the flour o' my wig. 

Had the Irish vote no' been his, his, his. 
Had the Irish vote no' been his. 

He'd have clean lost his seat. 

And been thoroughly beat ; 
And that would have been a bad biz, biz, biz, 
And that would have been a bad biz. 

He now sits on the Parnellite vote, vote, vote, 
He now sits on the Parnellite vote ; 

And 'twill be very queer 

If in less than a year 
He doesn't regret what he's got, got, got. 
He doesn't regret what he's got. 

Mid-Lothian electors, look out, out, out, 
Mid-Lothian electors, look out ; 

To the country be true 

When the strife you renew, 
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And a victory you'll win without doubt, doubt, doubt 
And a victory you'll win without doubt. 

While the flag of our fatherland floats, floats, floats. 
While the flag of our fatherland floats, 

We'll do all that we can 

To unseat the Old Man 
Who surrendered to Parnellite votes, votes, votes, 
Who surrendered to Parnellite votes. 

July, 1892. 



A TALE OF BYGONE DAYS. 

A tale of bygone days I sing. 

When James the Sixth was Scotia's king ; 

Oft then the Borderland did ring 

With sounds of sternest strife ; 

The Border chieftain always stood 

And perilled, for his country's good. 

By day or night, by field or flood. 

His own and all his followers' blood. 

His honour and his life. 

H 
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When tidings came that English feet 

Had crossed the Tweed, for joy would beat 

Full many a heart, and gladly greet 

The coming battle's storm ; 
And many a daring deed was done. 
And many a contest dearly won, 
And feuds bequeathed by sire to son. 
Made life's red current fiercely run, 

In many a youthful form. 



For oft the Southern robbers came, 
And ravaged both with sword and flame. 

The hamlet and the town ; 
And vengeance, often long delayed. 
Found then a vent, when, blade to blade, 
Sworn foes met in the forest glade 

And hewed each other down. 



A mass of ruins Hawick was left. 
And women, of their lords bereft, 

Went wailing to and fro ; 
While children that beforetime played 
In merry gambols, unknown strayed 

In hopelessness and woe. 
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Wherever around the eye was cast, 

Nought but suffering met the gaze ; 
Even those who through the strife had passed 
Unharmed were also in amaze 
To see the havoc wrought. 
It seemed as if hell forth had sent 
Her veriest fiends with fell intent, 
Whose hardened souls could ne'er relent 
In word, or deed, or thought. 

Even St. Cuthbert's sacred pile 

Was spared not by these wretches vile, 

And as it blazed, they laughed the while, 

Lo ! roofless yet it stands ; 
The holy cross, that emblem true 
Of peace to man, was broke in two 

By their unholy hands. 

Great Heavens ! if e*er there was a time 
When lightning, awful and sublime. 
Should have been sent to punish crime. 

Oh, surely it was then ; 
When they who obey'd thy commands, 
For thee left friends and home and lands, 
Were spared not by the ruthless hands 

That burned thy sacred fane. 
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For while thy holy church yet blazed, 

A crucifix the Abbot raised, 

" Your sins," he cried, " may be erased," 

When swift an arrow flew ; 
It pierced the good man in the side, 
He forward fell, and gasping cried, 
" Oh Christ ! forgive them all," and died. 

Say, what more could he do ? 

Nor till their fiendish souls were full 
Of bloodshed, and their blades were dull 
And edgeless grown — for many a skull 

Their temper tried that day — 
Did these marauders fierce retire 
From devastation deep and dire. 
Where sireless son, and sonless sire. 

Bemoaned the fatal fray. 
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ON LEY DEN, 

Far better it had been if he had not 
Adventured to that sultry Indian clime, 
But in the sweet companionship of friends 

Remained at home contented with his lot. 

Gold lured him o'er the ocean's crested tide, 
To dwell remote from Teviot's sylvan glades, 
Among the dusky tribes of Hindostan, 

Where Cherical's dark wandering waters glide. 

He felt this when with scornful words he spurned 
That yellow dross he had so dearly bought, 
No pleasure in return it gave to him, 

For friendships dear he daily, hourly, mourned. 

Death was the recompense that India gave 
To him who nobler fate had bravely earned ; 
Far distant from his native land he died. 

His bones repose in an untimely grave. 

Throughout fair Teviotdale for aye his name 
And memory will dearly cherished be — 
But not as one deep skilled in language lore — 

The " Scenes of Infancy " perpetuates his fame 
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Although on Denholm^s green a pile is reared. 
By loving hearts made sacred to his name. 
It shows forth little of that high esteem 

We have for him, by our fond hearts revered. 

Regretted by the worthy and the wise, 
A higher monument is his, by far, 
Than any costly pile of stones can show. 

Or sculptured column towering to the skies. 

September, 1862. 



IN MEMORIAM— ALBERT. 

He who of art was aye the friend, 
To his eternal rest hath gone ; 
A life like his we well may con, 

That sowed good seed ev*n to the end. 

Though he had power he never sought 
The ways or means to lower press 
The masses struggling in distress — 

To raise them was his constant thought. 
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We did not know how good, how great 
In noble deeds, in action true, 
He was, until swift from our view 

He passed. Now we lament his fate. 

The nation mourns as for a friend 

Dear-loved, on whom death's sombre seal 
Hath set its mark. Can words reveal 

The sorrow felt at his sad end ? 

Let banners trail low in the dust. 
That noble form is lifeless now. 
And cold for ever is that brow. 

And still that heart so kind and just. 

While commerce reigns in Britain's isle, 
And science rears her starry head. 
He ever shall receive his meed 

Of praise for earnest, manly toil. 

December, i86i. 
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ALONZA—A FRAGMENT 

For actions bravely done, 

To friends and home endeared, 

What marvel he should be 
By Spain loved and revered. 

Can mortal vision pierce 

Through the thick gloom and see 
The once recumbent form 

Regain vitality. 

Ah, no ! the sable folds 
The now enwrap the sky 

From human eyes conceal 
The fearful tragedy. 

Alonza in thy grave, 

A thousand hopes are dead — 
The House of the Algarve, 

No more can raise its head. 

A curse be on thy race, 

Thou fiend of Lorna's Tower 

Soon may Crebona's sword 
Lay low thy cruel power. 
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The maids who in the dance 
Moved blithesomely along 

Now mourn Alonza*s fate, 
For ever hushed their song. 

Manilla's sons are sad, 

The noble hand that led 
Them oft to face the foe 

Is nerveless now, and dead. 

The morning sun illumes 

With radiant beams the groves 

Where sits Igena, plunged in woe 
And grief for him she loves. 

Alas ! ah, nevermore 

By Caldra's limpid wave, 
Shall she responsive turn 

To him who for her gave 

His high renown and name. 
His sword of giant worth, 

Who pledged his honour and his life, 
And reaped six feet of earth. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING 
HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER'S ALMANAC 

FOR 1893, 

Give me thine hand to kiss, 

Before I go away ; 
Give me thy hand to kiss, 

O, do not say me nay. 
The wind is rising high, 

The ship rides in the bay, 
Her sails flap in the breeze. 

So love I cannot stay. 

The tides of fortune run, 

There must be no delay ; 
While shines the summer sun, 

I must not choose to stay. 
rU soon be back to thee. 

In hope a coming day 
Will see all danger past, 

And love crown life alway. 

January 8, 1893. 
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RONDEL— A LEAVE TAKING. 



It matters not to me 

Whatever thou may*st say, 
My life it shall be free, 

Let me go where I may. 

My future fate may be 
One either sad or gay. 

It matters not to me 
Whatever thou may'st say. 

I cannot stay with thee. 
With thee I cannot stay ; 

Tm longing to be free. 
So I shall go away, 

It matters not to me 
Whatever thou may^st say. 
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MONOD Y. 

Alas, my little darling's gone, 

No more his bright and laughing eyes. 
That oft with merriment have shone, 

Will beam again with glad surprise. 

Oh, Death ! thou fell and cruel fiend, 
Why hast thou robbed me of my boy ; 

Could all the victims thou has gleaned. 
Not glut thy craving to destroy ? 

I gaze upon my darling's face, 
Again I think I see him smile. 

In every lineament I trace 

New beauties that my soul beguile. 

So sweet, so fair, so young to die, 

For me, ah ! 'tis a cruel lot ; 
The source of tears may soon be dry, 

But he can never be forgot. 
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TO ST. MARY'S LOCH. 

I saw thee, and thy placidness 
Upon my mind left an impress 

That time can not efface. 
No billows white disturbed thy rest, 
No angry waves with foamy crest 

Broke on thy silvery strand ; 
But like to Italy's tideless sea 
That lulls the soul with melody, 
The gentle ripples borne on thee 
Awoke in me an ecstasy, 

And soothed my spirit with a spell 
That speech in vain attempts to show. 

That tongues in vain attempt to tell. 
The silent hills that round thee stand, 
To me spoke of that fairy land, 

So famed in Hoga's magic strains ; 
And as on all with eager eye 

I gazed, a strangeness seemed to thrill 
My frame throughout its every nerve, 

A something seemed my soul to fill. 
And woke in me a subtile power. 
Unknown, undreamed of till that hour. 



August, 1863. 
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SUN DA K 

The Sunday is to me a day 

Of leisure sweet and holy, 
When care is banished from my heart, 

And gone is melancholy. 
From earliest youth I hailed the day. 

And blessed the gladsome morn 
Which me released from cruel toil. 

That six days I had borne. 

The woods, the fields, the purling brooks 

Sang joyous songs to me, 
As oft with lightsome heart and glad, 

I roamed elate and free. 
I drank with joy the mountain air, 

I gazed with keenest zest 
O'er all our varied Border land. 

In Nature's raiment drest. 

The summer with its glories fled 

From me too swift away. 
And autumn, all its perfumes shed. 

Gave place to winter gray. 
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Yet even cold winter had the power 
To charm my youthful breast, 

As Sunday came — a blessed day, 
Of all the days the best. 

The ice-bound brooks no longer ran, 

And trilled their summer songs ; 
But with their sad and placid looks, 

The elemental wrongs, 
In silence and in solitude, 

With passive calm endured, 
And murmured not, while every spot 

My wandering feet allured. 

There is even when the wintry blast 

Is shrieking in its rage, 
A joyous feeling that no power 

Hath strength to grasp or guage — 
A feeling that the wildest storm 

That ever crossed the sea 
Is welcome, when the heart is young, 

The spirit strong and free. 

It comes to weary worn-out men 

This blessed day of rest, 
Like oasis 'mid desert sands 

It blesses and is blest. 
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It makes the worker patient toil, 
And glads his weary way ; 

And thus it is the Sunday's rest 
Makes him to love the day. 

Oh, ever welcome day of rest, 

Long may'st thou hold a place 
Of love and honour in our thoughts 

The world can not efface. 
Thou art the holiest part of time. 

When gone are worldly cares 
The soul of man in quiet peace, 

Thy rest and blessing shares. 



OLD MEMORIES, 

Though an old man now my brow was once 

Un furrowed by care or time, 
O, the days of my youth they swiftly fled, 

And brought me to manhood's prime ; 
And oft in those days of my lusty strength, 

I thought of my childhood's years, 
And wished that I was a boy once more — 

Unburthened with cares and fears. 
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I remembered the haunts of my childhood, 

The companions with whom I toyed, 
The burn, the glen, and the forest wild, 

And the happy days we enjoyed ; 
And the yearnings of my heart grew strong, 

Once more to behold the scenes 
Where my footsteps strayed in bygone days, 

While the young blood coursed my veins. 

So one autumn day I left the town, 

With its never ending strife, 
And betook myself to the country. 

And the scenes of my early life ; 
But alas, how changed was the village now. 

For instead of fields fresh and green. 
Large factories encompassed it all around, 

And black smoke covered the scene. 

My heart grew sadder the while I gazed. 

As I thought how that ruthless time 
Had not spared the spot I held so dear. 

But smirched it with smoke and grime. 
Yet 'tis ever thus I said to myself. 

That the car of progress moves on. 
For hearts are crushed 'neath its iron wheels. 

And groan is succeeded by groan. 
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THRENE. 

Nay, speak no more. I bow to no decree, 

I only live and mourn for the dead one, 

Who while alive I loved with eager love ; 

I recognise no fateful chastening rod, 

For in my grievous loss I nought discern 

Save strict fulfilment of a natural law. 

It IS the fate of poor humanity 

In course of time to quit this earth of ours. 

To perish in accordance with law, pitiless. 

Serene, and inorganic. No force existent now 

Hath power the dead recumbent form with life 

To re-endow, or to reanimate 

The still cold limbs, to make life's pulses throb, 

And through the veins anew to cause the circling blood 

To flow. Dead, dead for ever, is the one we loved, 

No groans, or cries, or tears can aught avail. 

The seal of death is on her placid brow, 

Impassionless and silent, unconscious 

Of our grief, in quietude she lies. 

March, 1893. 



NOTES. 



ON PRINGLE,—Page 88. . 

Gkorge Pringle was a son of Mr G. T. Pringle, merchant, Hawick. 
After he left school he was apprenticed to Mr Simeon Bathgate, engineer, 
Selkirk, in whose office he greatly distinguished himself as a mechanical 
draughtsman. After his apprenticeship was over he was frequently sent 
out by Mr Bathgate to superintend the fitting up of machinery, and it was 
at Rothes Mills, Leslie, on one of these occasions that I became acquainted 
with him. He left Mr Bathgate's works in 1866, and became traveller for 
Mr Bromley, oil merchant, Bradford, and some time after, in conjunction 
with a Mr Cunningham, began business on his own account. In 1874 he 
settled at Manchester and for several years did a good business. He died, 
however, of diphtheria, which he contracted from one of his children, on the 
20th October, 1881, aged 37 years, just as he was fast building up for 
himself the reputation of a successful merchant. His remains were brought 
to Hawick and interred in the Wellogate Cemetery. George Pringle was 
possessed of strong literary tastes. He was an apt critic and passionately 
fond of music. He occasionally gave himself up to poetical composition, 
and as illustrative of his ability the following poem is given. It was 
published in the Hatvick Express and seems almost prophetical of his own 
sad fate. 

FORESHADOWINGS^A DIRGE. 

My years have stormy been ; 

Though short my term of life, 
Much tossed about, I seem 

To wage a lasting strife. 
The closing scene is nigh. 

The only pang I feel 
Is sorrow for thy stricken heart. 

Which God shall surely heal. 
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The balm my soul has felt, 

Beneath its load of pain, 
Was hope to die at last, 

At home — at home again. 
Dear sister, one last look, 

While yet the spark doth burn, 
A kind farewell to all at home ; 

My God, to Thee I turn. 

My soul no terror feels, 

The struggle's nearly o'er ; 
This body wasted out, 

Shall sink and be no more. 
The mandate has gone forth. 

The days of mourning past ; 
My earthly course is run. 

And joy is mine at last. 



A TRAVELLER'S KEVER/E.— Page go. 

It is impossible to read books describing the varied scenes which 
travellers see, as well as the strange experiences which travellers meet with 
in Egypt, without feeling that there is a more than common reason for 
taking an interest in everything relating to that country. If, in the verses 
to which this note refers, I have seemed to mix up ancient and modem 
thought, it must be taken as being the result of dream-thinking. The 
literature which has gathered round the very name of Egypt is of a kind 
that has attractions for all who love even in a cursory way the mysterious, 
the antique, or the imaginative. Like the mythology of Greece that of 
Egypt was in many respects based on the same general ideas regarding the 
origin of life, the existence of the universe, and the powers which either 
initiate or control the action of the elements. The invocation of Osiris and 
of Core is quite a natural sequence of the ideas which would rise in the 
mind from seeing the sculptured images which frequently meet the eye on 
the remains of temples and tombs. 
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THE TBVIOT.'-'Page loi. 

From its source in the farm of Merrylaw to its debouchure where it 
falls into the Tweed at Kelso, the Teviot flows, in its course of about forty 
miles, through scenery of a wild, picturesque, and varied character. 

With almost every part of the vale of the Teviot there are interwoven 
historical associations which carry us back in imagination to the times when 
fierce conflicts took place between clans which held possession of strong- 
holds, such as Branxholme and Goldielands, and those of other parts of the 
Borderland. 



THE ZINGARPS CRY,— Page 107, 

I first felt a desire to know about the wandering race, known in this 
country as the Gypsies, and by other names in other countries, when I 
read Sir Walter Scott's novel, " Quentin Durward." I do not think, 
however, that Scott has in the notes to " Quentin Durward '* fairly treated 
the Gypsy character. As a race the Gypsies have been maligned and mis- 
represented. The resistance which they have always shown to the 
civilising influences of the European nations has no doubt helped to make 
them be looked on with much disfavour. If the reasons, however, set 
forth by Rousseau in favour of nomadic savagism as against modern 
civilisation have any weight at all, we ought to be chary of our condemna- 
tion of the Gypsies because they cling to the wild, free life that they love. 
In the pages of Scott, Hayraddin Maugrabin is presented to us as being a 
typical Gypsy, and were it possible to accept what Scott says in its entirety, 
we would be forced to admit that the character is an abhorrent one. There 
is no doubt but that Gypsies have singular superstitious beliefs prevalent 
among them. The idea that there is a sympathetic and guiding influence 
over their lives proceeding from the planets or the stars is general among 
them, and it is this idea which I have adopted and set forth in the Zingari's 
Cry. The Italian name for the Gypsies, viz., Zingari, has somehow always 
seemed to me to be more appropriate than any other name. 
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ELLIOT'S DEFIANCE, --Page no. 

The following letter appeared in the Scotsman of Monday, 27th June, 
1892. 

WoLFELEE, Hawick. 

Owing to my loss of sight, and consequently having only the more 
important parts of the newspapers read to me, I was unaware of the 
allusions made to me in the speech of the Earl of Rosebery, in Kelso, as 
reported in your issue of Friday, the 17th. These statements have now 
been brought before me, and I challenge "an Earl of Rosel>ery" to sub- 
stantiate the statements that he has seen fit to make against ** a Mr Elliot 
of Wolfelee. " I shall be in Edinburgh during the coming week to meet 
my o culis t, and should the operation which I have to undergo allow of it, I 
shall be happy to give a Mid-Lothian Primrose a chance of answering a 

Border Elliot. 

J. T. S. Elliot. 

The verses ** Elliot's Defiance" were written on the same day as the 
letter appeared, and were published in the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch of 
28th June, 1892. There could hardly be anything more characteristic of 
the spirit of a Scottish Borderer than Mr Elliot's emphatic and chivalric 
defiance. 



A TALE OF BYGONE DAYS,— Page 113, 

The verses under the above heading are a fragmentary portion of a 
projected poem. Many years ago I intended to write a story in the manner 
and style of Scott's " Lay of the Last Minstrel," descriptive of Scottish 
Border life in the time of James VL, in which would be introduced an 
account of the ruthless destruction of the town of Hawick and of the castle 
of Branxholme, as described in the letters of date April 23, 1579, of the 
Earl of Sussex and Lord Hunsdon to Queen Elizabeth — See pages ^\ et seq. 
of " Hawick and the Borders Three Hundred Years Ago," by Mrs J. R. 
Oliver. (Hawick : James Haining & Co., Advertiser Oflfice, 1875.) 
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ON LEYDEN.—Page 117. 

Dr. Leyden is one of whom the Borderland has just reason to feel 
proud. As a poet who has sung of the hills and vales of his native 
Teviotdale he stands deservedly high, while as a scholar and orientalist, at 
the time of his death, there was not one who could rival him in ability and 
learning. He was born at Denholm, on the 7th September, 1775, and 
died at Molenvliet, in the island of Java, on 28th August, 181 1. There is in 
the Hawick Archaeological Society's Museum an enlarged photograph of 
Leyden's tomb. It was presented to the Society by William Munro 
Sandison, Highlaws, Ay ton, Berwickshire. The photograph, which is 
framed, has the following written on the back : — 

"This picture is an enlarged photograph of the tomb of Dr. Leyden. 
It is situated about thirty yards from the main gateway of the Tannah 
Abang Cemetery, near Batavia, in the island of Java. It is a plain 
horizontal mass of stone work, with rounded comers, raised about three 
feet above the ground, and having tablets embedded in its surface. The 
inscriptions on the tablets are as follow : — * Sacred to the memory of John 
Caspar Leyden, M.D., who was born at Teviotdale, in Scotland, and who 
died at Molenvliet, near Batavia, on the 28th August, 181 1, two days after 
the fall of Cornelis. The poetical talents and superior literary attainments 
of Dr. Leyden rendered him an ornament of the age in which he lived. 
His ardent spirit and insatiable thirst after knowledge was perhaps un- 
equalled, and the friends of Science must ever deplore his untimely fate. 
Few have passed through this life with fewer vices, or with a greater 
prospect of happiness in the next.' " 

An article on Dr. Leyden by Mr Sandison appeared in the Haivick 
Express o{ ^2Xt November 12, 1887, from which the above quotations are 
mainly extracted. 
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